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Tasmanian gardens turn 200 




The society’s annual reports give the details 
of plants exchanged in an active exchange and 
donation scheme which began in 1845. They also provide a record of new plants introduced into the gardens each year. 
In 1847 these included 60 new genera comprising 250 species and 28 ‘new kinds of apples’ from England. 


An early superintendent of these gardens, botanist 
Francis Abbott (1834—1903), is first cab off the 
rank in the beautifully alphabetical 2002 Oxford 
companion to Australia gardens, edited by Richard 
Aitken and Michael Looker. As Gillian Winter 
writes, Abbott fostered the scientific and educational 
roles of these gardens. He was superintendent there 
from 1859 until his death in 1903. 

Abbott was also influential in plantings in Hobart’s 
parks, particularly in the Domain, and was keen 
on formal plantings and on conifers. Today, the 
most striking aspect of the entrance to the Hobart 
gardens is the selection of mature conifers near the 
entrance gates, forming a deep grove of shade. 


Above:View from Hobart Botanic Gardens.Young Norfolk Island pines are 
clearly visible in this etching, published in the Australasian Sketcher in 1881. 
State Library ofVictoria 

Below: Postcard ‘Botanic Gardens, Hobart,Tasmania’. 

Tasmanian Archive and Heritage Office 


This year brings the 200th anniversary of the 
Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, established 
in 1818 as a Government Garden, probably 
initially with the utilitarian aim of providing the 
Governor with fruit and vegetables. 


Royal Society 

From 1844 until the mid-1880s, the gardens were 
administered by the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s 
Land. In 1846 the council of the society had 
‘much satisfaction in stating’ that they had at last 
found a properly qualified superintendent for the 
gardens with botanical and horticultural training, 
FW Newman, who had already introduced at least 
200 new species into cultivation there. Newman 
supervised Francis Abbott when Abbott began as 
an apprentice gardener. 


The annual report for 1849 noted its gratification that the gardens had become ‘a favoured resort of the young’, and 
regretted that seed of the Falkland Islands tussock grass sent to them (and elsewhere in the colonies) had failed to 
germinate. Plants which arrived on exchange throughout the 1850s included large consignments of up to three cases at 
a time of young Norfolk Island pines (Araucaria heterophylla). The size of the trees in the 1881 etching above makes it 
possible that they were among these shipments. We might speculate, for example, that they came from a case of 60 young 
Norfolk Island pines which arrived in December 1856 aboard the steamer Tasmania from Sydney’s Botanic Gardens. 


Today, a Norfolk Island pine 24 metres tall is among the significant trees of the gardens, and is a National Trust of Tasmania 
significant tree. The Trust notes the tree as beginning its life in 1864, squarely during Abbott’s reign as superintendent. 

With this timing, and given the size of the trees shown, it could also have been one of those shown in the etching. 


Cover A moss and lichen-encrusted garden bench 
at Ard Ghoille, Mt Macedon,Victoria. 

Photographer and environmental historian Alison 
Pouliot explores this heritage garden's cryptogams - 
and looks beyond - on page I 8. 


Sources Annual Reports of the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land for horticulture, botany and the 
advancement of science for the years 1846 to 1859; Australian dictionary of biography; The Oxford 
companion to Australia gardens; Carol Henty (1988) For the people’s pleasure: Australia’s botanic gardens. 

Note Australian Garden F-listory hopes to review soon the recent book on the Royal Tasmanian 
Botanical Gardens, The Gardens: celebrating Tasmania’s botanical treasure 1818-2018. 
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Editorial 


Richard Heathcote, AGHS Chairman 


Welcome to the first issue of Australian 
Garden History for 2018. The Society is 
starting the year with great optimism and 
many tasks. This year, we are publishing 
Recording gardens, a substantial guide to an 
activity which is fundamental to garden 
history. And our 40th anniversary in 2020 
as a society is very much in our minds. 

We want to ensure that we celebrate this 
important moment in the Society’s history 
in the style it merits. 

But first, congratulations to AGHS’s 
Victorian Branch on the highly successful 
2017 national annual conference, which took place on 27—29 October. The 
conference theme ‘Marvellous Melbourne: the Challenge of Change’ looked at 
the effects of pressures on public and private gardens and cultural landscapes. 
Because of the short time available to the branch for organising this conference, 
it was an even bigger challenge to the Victorian Branch of AGHS than usual. 

I wholeheartedly thank our dedicated voluntary regional committees for their 
massive work each year to ensure that we can offer members a wonderful annual 
conference, and in this case I am extremely grateful to all those involved in the 
2017 Melbourne conference. Thanks to their superhuman efforts, we enjoyed a 
stimulating and substantial conference. AGHS vice-president Dr Jess Hood gives 
her summary of the conference in this issue, with reports on the pre-conference 
tour to western Victoria and the post-conference tour to New Zealand’s South 
Island. 

The 2018 AGHS national conference (our 39th) is being held in the Southern 
Highlands of NSW at Mittagong on 25—29 October 2018. AGHS’s Southern 
Highlands Branch has planned a cracker of a conference for us, on the theme 
‘Gardens in Times of Peace and Conflict’. 

And our 2019 annual conference will take place in New Zealand. Reaching 
across the Tasman brings opportunities to explore cooperative endeavours with 
like-minded NZ associations. As one of a group of AGHS members on the 2017 
post-conference NZ South Island tour, I have already seen some of its beautiful 
gardens — sensational — and talked with many New Zealanders about common 
interests. I’m very keen to ‘cross the ditch’ again in 2019 and for the Society to 
continue this dialogue. 

It is exciting to announce the appointment of the Society’s new national 
executive officer, Lisa Tuck, who took up this position in December 2017. 

She comes to this position with very considerable experience and with great 
enthusiasm. Welcome, Lisa! 

In February 2018 our national management committee meets in Melbourne 
to nut out priorities for the year’s action. Much of the committee’s energy goes 
to ensure the Society’s smooth operation. Your management committee also 
includes groups working on policy, landscape and garden advocacy, oral history, 
publications, our website, and annual conferences. If a particular issue is of 
concern to you, I urge you to raise it with your local AGHS branch, so that we 
can address it at our national committee meetings. Your involvement in the 
Society is what gives us strength and purpose. 
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Adore than garden walls 


A blackboy or 
xanthorrhoea grows 
beside intriguing 
stone walls in the 
Perth Hills. 

photo Stephen O’Brien 


The 'discovery' while bushwalking of some 
remarkable and meandering stone walls 
in Kalamunda National Park in the Perth 
hills was something quite magical, and 
prompted further exploration. 


It is not unusual for bushwalkers in the Perth 
Hills to stumble across sites of former habitation 
in the midst of what is now state-owned forest. It 
might be in the form of a small levelled square in 
the earth that designates the hut site of a former 
timber-getter. Sometimes the remnants are larger 
— a pile of bricks from a chimney, or even an 
introduced tree and the occasional loop of rocks 
denoting an old garden bed. 

Turn of the century timber workers, optimistic 
but futile gold prospectors and post-war weekend 
retreaters have all left overgrown marks in the 
forests. However in bushland westward of the 
Kalamunda locality of Piesse Brook in Western 
Australia is a scene not marked in any map or 
guide which has surprised many. 


Hundreds of metres of stone walls 

Errant bushwalkers and mountain bikers are 
confronted with hundreds of metres of waist-high, 
drystone-built laterite walling meandering in 


serpentine curves through the forest. Far too 
cursive to mark any boundary and too extensive 
and opening-riddled to be animal enclosures, the 
walls course through the bushland as an eccentric 
monument. A careful wander through the level 
area generally reveals little in the way of clues. 
The only hints are a few broken bricks, a strange 
concrete structure containing some piping and 
valves, and a solitary tortured old citrus, growing 
in the middle of a circular raised bed. There is no 
domestic building or garden shed in the space, 
although it is clear where both would have been. 

A fortunate few find a bronze plaque set into a 
large chunk of laterite (known locally as ‘coffee 
rock’) installed by the family that built the walls. 

Some who don’t find this plaque are driven by 
curiosity to consult the Kalamunda and Districts 
Historical Society and there an explanation greets 
them more fully than the text of the plaque. 

The walling was built not by timber-getters, 
hermits, prospectors, war-traumatised veterans, 
artists on retreat or any of the other types known 
to have nestled into the local forests when land 
was cheap and habitations less rigidly policed by 
the bureaucracy. The walling was executed as a 
communal family activity by the household of one 
Paul Hasluck, better known as Sir Paul Hasluck, 
the 17th Governor-General of Australia. 
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A refuge for a governor-general 

Fortunately Nicholas Hasluck, son of Sir Paul 
Hasluck, provided his memoirs of living and 
working on the family property to the Kalamunda 
and Districts Historical Society. 

Sir Paul had bought the undeveloped land of 
approximately 6o acres in the late 1940s from a 
retired sleeper-cutter who had purchased the land 
some decades previous. This holding was later 
extended. Nicholas mentions that for the rest of 
his life, Sir Paul treated this land as a refuge. In 
a letter to Marie Garwood of the Kalamunda and 
Districts Historical Society on 8 September 2015, 
Nicholas Hasluck wrote that the property was 
‘used by Hasluck as a “weekender” during his 
years in parliament and more extensively in the 
years between his retirement as Governor-General 
in 1974 and his death in early 1993. In these 
latter years Hasluck (by hand) constructed various 
stone walls on the property.’ Nicholas Hasluck 
later noted that the walls were built partly as 
recreation, but also as a means of protection 
against fire (letter to Mr T Hillyard, Acting 
Manager, Properties and Parks Branch, \WA] 
Ministry for Planning, 9 December 1996). 

The property was significant to Sir Paul during 
his lifetime, as evidenced in a moving passage 
from Hasluck’s diary quoted by Nicholas during 
the state funeral service for Sir Paul, held at St 
George’s Cathedral in Perth. 

Of recent years, for a number of reasons 
including the noisiness of suburban life, 
most of my listening to recorded music 
has been in the loneliness of a patch 
of bushland in the hills behind Perth. 
Listening in the still hush of noon, looking 
out on gumtrees, black boys, zcimia palms 
and the mingled green and brown of 
untouched forest with brilliant patches 
of blue sky beyond, I realised that this 
is both a natural and perfect place to 
hear Palestrina. The sound belongs to the 
setting. The setting enhances the sound. 

After Sir Paul Hasluck’s death, the land was 
eventually handed over to the Ministry of 
Planning and absorbed into the national park 
system that enables bush walkers to wander the 
hills of Piesse Brook Valley and Paulis Valley and 
to stumble across a truly remarkable piece of 
walled garden, a private paradise. 

Acknowledgements 

Kalamunda and Districts Historical Society; 

Nicholas Hasluck. 





Top: Long 
meandering stone 
walls with evidence 
of recent slow 
burning on the left. 

Middle: Repeated 
fires have created 
the blackened 
colours of the rocks, 
before they were 
used in the dry wail. 

Left:The one 
introduced tree, a 
solitary citrus, in its 
circular raised bed. 
There is evidence 
of a recent fire 
outside the ring of 
raised stone walling 
surrounding the 
citrus. 

photos Patsy Vizents 


Reference 

Geoffrey Bolton (2014) Paul Hasluck a life. 
UWA Publishing, Perth. 


Stephen O’Brien is a local history librarian for 
the City of Gosnells, a suburb of Perth historically 
associated with citrus orchards along the Canning 
River. Patsy Vizents is a heritage officer for Rottnest 
Island, an island 19 kilometres from Fremantle, 
VVestern Australia. 
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Burnlei/'s first feminist gardener 


Left: Ina Higgins, 
CO 1880-1901, 
Falk Studios, 
Melbourne. 

National Library of 
Australia Palmer 
Collection MS 1174 

Right: Henry 
Higgins seated on 
a magnificently 
vermiculated bench 
at Heronswood, 
December 1919. 

photo courtesy of 
Anita Fothergill 


Ina Higgins (1860-1948) was a 
horticulturist garden designer, suffragist 
and women's rights movement activist who 
opened the way for women to become 
qualified horticulturists through the Burnley 
School of Horticulture. 

She is remembered mainly as one of the first 
women students to attend classes at Burnley. 

It was Ina who lobbied Charles Bogue Luffman 
(Burnley’s first principal) to accept women 
students. Very little is known about the first group 
of women. 

Ina Higgins' accomplishments 

Ina worked as a landscape gardener. In addition 
to other gardens of family and friends, I know Ina 
was involved in these gardens or projects: 

■ 1902 Orchard House 6 Ha verb rack Avenue, 
Malvern 

■ 1903 Her brother Henry’s home 
‘Heronswood’, Dromana, Victoria 

■ 1905 An unknown garden at Mount Martha, 
Victoria (a 1905 letter by Nina’s niece Nettie 
Palmer mentions that her Auntie Ina is very 
enthusiastic about the Mt Martha garden, whose 
new plan now includes a lake and piazza) 

■ 1907 Royal Talbot Epileptic Colony, now 
Monash University, Clayton 


■ 1911 Hethersett, Burwood, now Presbyterian 
Ladies College 

■ 1914/15 Invited to work with Walter Burley 
Griffin on the planting plan of the Leeton’s 
Central Plaza, Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Scheme, NSW (this work did not eventuate) 

■ 1914-19 Horticultural Instructress, Women’s 
Rural Industries Co-Operative farm in 
Mordialloc 

■ Her brother John’s home ‘New Ardmore’ 
in Kew (unusually she designed the garden 
before the house was built). 

Ina was also the honorary secretary of the 
Victorian Committee of the 1907 Australian 
Exhibition of Women’s Work. On the organising 
committee she became great friends with Lady 
Talbot and joined Lady Talbot and her husband 
the Governor of Victoria for a holiday in 1908 
in England. Here she saw garden cities — and 
helped Lady Talbot buy a wedding present for 
Winston Churchill. 

In 1917 Ina became patroness of the Women’s 
Horticultural Association, based at Burnley. 

It was established to educate the general public 
about women gardeners and to help them find 
employment. She also contributed the article 
‘Women and horticulture’ to the 1934 Centenary 
gift book, edited by her friend Lrances Eraser 
and niece Nettie Palmer. 
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Family background 

Frances Georgina Watts Higgins arrived at Port 
Melbourne in February 1870 with her mother 
Anne, sister Anna and four of her five brothers. 
Like many Irish immigrants, they were looking for 
a better and healthier life in a warmer climate — 
tuberculosis had claimed her eldest brother James 
in 1869 in Ireland. Ina’s father Reverend John 
Higgins arrived in October 1870 with the fifth 
son. Ina and Anna enrolled in 1875 foundation 
students of Presbyterian Ladies College in East 
Melbourne which aimed to provide the same level 
of education offered to the boys in schools like 
Melbourne Grammar and Scotch College. Ina 
hoped to become an artist after her matriculation 
exams in 1878, but for reasons unknown instead 
went to NSW as a governess. By 1891 she had 
returned to Melbourne and was one of the 30,000 
signatories on the Women’s Suffrage Petition 
(nicknamed The Monster Petition) presented to 
the Parliament of the Colony of Victoria. 

Early years of Burnley 

The Burnley School of Horticulture began in 1891 
when the Victoria Government was establishing 
agricultural and horticultural colleges to educate 
young men to work on the land. In about 1898 
with the help of Burnley principal Charles 
Luffman’s wife Lauretta, Ina lobbied Luffman to 
admit women students to Burnley. The Victorian 
Minister for Agriculture John Taverner agreed 
to this if sufficient women came forth to form a 
class, reported The Australasian in August 1898. 
Luffman agreed on the proviso that Ina could find 
12 interested women. Accounts of actual numbers 
vary, but according to Vince and Nettie Palmer’s 
papers, Ina found 80 women who arrived at 
Burnley ‘in galatea mud-coloured striped frocks, 
riding on safety bicycles and carrying string-bags. 
They had no chaperones!’ (National Library of 
Australia, 1174 /1/153). The women students 
probably saved Burnley from being closed as, 
according to the Melbourne Advocate, out of 
92 students in 1900 there were only ii males.' 

Ina studied for her Certificate of Competency at 
Burnley. Her designs were influenced by William 
Guilfoyle, Gertrude Jekyll, Luffman and an 
English architect and designer, Henry Inigo Triggs 
(1876—1923). Gardenesque and Naturalistic 
landscape styles were the latest trends in garden 
design, even though we think of them old 
fashioned today. Luffman was ahead of his times 
in believing we should create our own Australian 
gardens, not copy overseas gardens,"" and so was 


Ina. In the Melbourne Herald of 2 August 1910, 
she suggested getting rid of large expanses of lawn 
as they were too hard to maintain and required a 
lot of water. 3 


Pictures of Hethersett and the Talbot Epileptic 
Colony show that Ina used sunken pathways, 
curving garden beds and ribbon plantings. Did 
she use the colour schemes that Gertrude Jekyll 
suggested in her 1908 book Colour in the flower 
garden ? I do not know, as the pictures are black 
and white, and the list of plants and colours from 
Higgins’s 1933 diary do not include any grey 
foliage plants or white-flowering species, which 
Jekyll used to calm the intensity of bright colours. 
I found that she liked pastel colours, as did Jekyll. 


One of her most exciting projects was being 
recommended by Walter Burnley Griffin to Leslie 
Wade, Commissioner of the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Trust (who had worked with her 
engineering brother George) to advise on suitable 
street trees for the New South Wales towns 
of Leeton and Griffith. Being recommended 
(as a woman) for such as prestigious project 
was so unusual in 1914 that it was reported in 
newspapers as far away as Brisbane and Western 
Australia. Sadly, the day before Griffin, Wade 
and Ina were to meet in New South Wales, Wade 
died, and with him, Ina’s opportunity to work 
with Griffm .4 After all the fanfare, the project just 
disappeared, and it is only recently that 17 letters 
have been discovered confirming that was she was 
going to work with Griffin. 


‘Relaxation in ideal 
surroundings’. 

The Talbot Epileptic 
Colony CO 1957. 
Illustration from the 
Annual report 1957, 
the Talbot Colony for 
Epileptics, Clayton 
Victoria. 

State Library ofVictoria 
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Top:The porch, 
‘Heronswood’ 
photographer 
unknown, ca. 1900-05. 
Ina's brother Henry 
Bournes Higgins 
owned Heronswood 
from 1903 to 1929. 
State Library of Victoria 

Middle: Hethersett 
Private Repatriation 
Hospital, BuoA/ood, 
Victoria, CO 1914-20. 

photographer unknown, 
State Library of Victoria 

Bottom: Camellia 
Japonica 'Hagoromo', a 
variety known in Japan 
from 1695, flowering 
in 2015 in the garden 
of Heronswood. 

photo Sandra Pullman 



Ina's legacy 

Ina had a very strong social conscience and many 
of her women’s movement activities were trying to 
improve the lives of poor working women. One of 
her most adventurous projects was as horticultural 
instructress for the Women’s Rural Industries 
Co-Operative Women’s farm in Mordialloc which 
was under the umbrella of the W)men’s Political 
Association. It was a great socialist experiment, 
similar to the Burnley curriculum, teaching the 
six female students about growing vegetables, 
table grapes and lemons — ideal crops for women 
earning a livelihood on a small plot. The initiative 
had the support of Edward Pescott, principal of 
Burnley (1909—16) but unfortunately it failed, 
mainly due to the impact of World War I. 

Her teaching also included being a guest 
demonstrator at the new women’s classes at 
Dookie Agricultural College in 1926. 

Ina deserves to be remembered because she was 
brave, challenging society’s expectations that as a 
single woman she would stay at home and devote 
her entire life to looking after her elderly mother. 
She opened the way for the next generation 
of women horticulturists such as Olive Mellor, 
Emily Gibson and Edna Walling to make their 
way and earn a living in the horticultural world. 
After Ina graduated in 1900 with top marks,s she 
did all that she could to promote horticulture as a 
positive career for women. Many of us today have 
benefited from her legacy. 

Sources 

1 http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-article 169865242 

2 CB Luffman (1901) The agricultural, horticultural, and 
sylvan features of a Federal Capital’, Proceedings at 
the Congress of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors [etc], 
Melbourne, May, p 44. 

3 Pomona [Katharine Susannah Prichard], Women’s 
World Miss Nina Higgins: a woman gardener, gardens 
and gardening’. Herald [Melbourne], 2 August 1910, 

p I I. 

4 19 14 to 1915, Professional Services of Mr Walter 
Burley Griffin to design townships of Leeton and 
Griffin, State Records NSW: NRS 1451 I File 

No 14/3312, Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area files 
[Water Resources Commission], 191 1-86. 

5 Anonymous, Table Talk, 20 December 1900, p 5. 


Sandra Pullman (graduate of Burnley 2005) is interested in 
early students at the Burnley School of Horticulture. She is 
currently completing a Master of Architecture (Research) 
at Deakin University on Ina Higgins, and has also published 
on Ina Higgins in the LaTrobe Journal no 99 (March 2017), 
available online at www.slv.vic.gov.au/sites/default/files/ 
La-Trobe-Journal-99-Sandra-Pullman.pdf 
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Anne Claoue-Long 


Oaks, olives and oranges 


In April 2017, during the Canberra and 
Region Heritage Festival, the ACT Monaro 
Riverina Branch of the Australian Garden 
History Society offered a guided walk 
around the sites of two former homesteads 
- Charnwood and Palmerville. 

These archaeological heritage sites, now 
incorporated within Canberra's boundaries, 
are marked primarily by historic 
plantings. The oak trees {Quercus robur) 
at Palmerville are considered the oldest 
remaining exotic trees in the area, while 
Charnwood boasts the largest olives 
(O/ea europaea) in the district and a highly 
unusual hedge or windbreak of Osage 
orange {Madura pomifera). 

Osage orange 

The Osage orange trees at Charnwood proved to 
be the star of the show, eliciting great interest. 

The species is an import from the midwestern 
United States of America and is related to 


mulberries and figs. It is said to have been a food 
source for a now extinct giant ground sloth. The 
fruits certainly have a prehistoric look about them. 

Osage orange is a small tree with deeply furrowed 
bark and thorny branches. It has dark green 
leaves that turn bright yellow and fall in the 
autumn. The large, heavy, greenish spherical fruit 
loosely resemble large oranges or grapefruits, and 
are said by the discerning to have a citrus scent. 
They are inedible, and the leathery wrinkled 
appearance and large internal seeds do not invite 
consumption. They are also known as ‘brain fruit’ 
from the appearance of the skins. 

The name Osage orange comes from the colonial 
settler reference to ‘Osage Indians’ for the 
Midwestern Native American tribe in what is 
now Arkansas and Missouri, who used the strong, 
dense and flexible wood for bows and clubs. There 
is evidence from the trading of bows between 
groups that the Osage orange wood was highly 
valued. As a consequence, French settlers in the 
Americas called Osage orange bois d’arc, meaning 
‘bow wood’. Indeed the wood is strong and 
flexible and well suited to that use and for wooden 
cartwheels and woodturning. 


Two rows of Osage 
orange planted 
at right angles to 
each other form a 
corner boundary, 
probably a hedge 
line, now overgrown, 
at the site of the 
former homestead 
Charnwood in 
present-day Canberra. 

photo Anne Claoue-Long 
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Osage orange is extremely hardy in drought, 
heat, wind and seasonal flooding. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings or seeds, grows rapidly 
and, with cutting back (trimming increases 
the dense thorny growth) and training, forms 
a significant barrier that fitted the traditional 
American colonial hedging specifications of 
‘horse-high, bull-strong and pig-tight’. Both in 
America and Australia European settlers used 
Osage orange as a living fence or hedge and 
for windbreaks. This use gave rise to another 
nickname for the fruits — hedge apples. 

Hedges mark estate or homestead boundaries, 
provide a barrier to stock or people and give 
shelter as windbreaks. But living hedges are also 
labour-intensive to establish and then maintain, 
so they were less common in colonial Australia 
where sheep were shepherded with convict labour 
and cattle allowed to roam freely. More common 
were log, brush (felled trees thrown in long lines) 
or post-and-rail fences. After the i86os fences 
were most commonly post-and-wire, while the 
invention of barbed wire in 1874 resulted in the 
ubiquitous barbed wire fence. 

In traditional usage Osage orange was planted 
in rows which formed spiny hedgerows and 
windbreaks. In Australia these rows are now 
very rare (pruning thorny Osage orange hedges 
is difficult and therefore costly). The Charnwood 
trees include two groups of old overgrown row 
plantings, now about 10 metres tall, which 
demonstrate this former use of the plants in 
hedges and windbreaks. 


The English 
elm avenue at 
Charnwood is now 
entering senescence. 
It is surrounded 
by self-sown 
seedlings of elm and 
Osage orange, 
photo Anne Claoue-Long 


The rows are set at right angles to each other to 
form a distinctive corner boundary. There are 
also other self-sown smaller Osage orange trees at 
the site. The Australian Capital Territory boasts 
another example of Osage hedging at Oaks Estate, 
and there are other rare remnant Osage orange 
hedges and specimen plantings in both Victoria 
and NSW. 


Charnwood homestead 

Charnwood was home to Henry Hall and his 
wife Mary for some 40 years from 1833 to 1873. 
During this time they brought up eleven children 
and, as some of the earliest settlers, played an 
important part in the early social and economic 
life of the district. 

Detail about life at Charnwood is largely missing, 
apart from data in the 1841 census and information 
from the sale of the house in 1881. The census 
notes that the property had a population of 24 
males and 8 females, including 11 convicts and 
3 ticket of leave employees at a time when the 
total population of the local region was only just 
over 100. Charnwood was operated primarily as 
a sheep station but with some dairy cows, Arab 
horses, donkeys and angora goats. Any cottages, 
farm buildings and garden are not described. What 
Henry Hall’s bride Mary Eisher thought when she 
arrived at the remote Charnwood in 1837 is not 
recorded, but one hopes that a solid homestead had 
been built by that time. 

Henry Hall sold Charnwood when he moved 
to Yass in 1873 owner passed it on 

shortly afterwards. By the time of its sale in 1881 
Charnwood was recorded as an eight-room residence 
with large kitchen store, granary, storerooms and 
four-stall stable. No mention is made of the garden. 
The buildings were destroyed by bushfire in 1905 
and the site is now marked by the remnant plantings 
that were resilient to the flames. 

Colonial settlement and 
homestead gardens 

As European colonial settlement gradually 
extended into the Aboriginal landscape of 
southern NSW in the 19th century the land was 
often granted to absentee landlords operating 
their properties through overseers and using 
convict labour. Early horticultural priorities would 
have been for subsistence food plots and crops 
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for stock or profit. Settlers and owner-occupiers 
only gradually established ornamental plantings. 

A homestead garden marked its location in the 
Australian landscape with exotic trees, which 
provided shade and wind protection to the house 
and acted as a status symbol appropriate to the 
social standing of its owners. 

The remote loeation of the Charnwood site would 
have made access to building materials for the house 
and seeds and cuttings suitable for an ornamental 
garden difficult. Settlers had to rely on the generosity 
of their neighbours for ornamental plantings. The 
earliest ornamental exotic plantings would have been 
for fruit such as apples, quince, pears, walnuts and 
grapes. Increasingly flowers appear with the fruit 
trees in historical records — roses and freesias, both 
easy to propagate and share around. 

Plants and plant sources 

Three Campbell family homesteads in the region 
had notable gardens — Duntroon by 1834, 
Yarralumla homestead by 1837 and Woden 
by 1846. Henry Hall would have known the 
extended Campbell family socially through his 
position as warden at the Anglican church of St 
John the Baptist. The church was consecrated 
in 1845 Robert Campbell was one of its 
benefactors. The rector of St John’s, the Reverend 
Pierce Galliard Smith, was known for giving 
away cuttings as he travelled around his parish, 
spreading horticulture along with the word of 
God. Perhaps the garden at Charnwood benefited 
from seeds and cuttings offered in friendship. 

Settlers in what was to become the Australian 
Capital Territory ordered plants from William 
McArthur’s Camden nursery. In the late 1870s 
Mr Edward Ward, who had been employed as 
head gardener to William Davis at Palmerville 
homestead from the 1850s, selected land and 
set up his own home and local nursery at Nine 
Elms in the Ginninderra area, just north of where 
Charnwood was located. 

Australian taste in garden styles and plantings 
during the second half of the 19th century was 
dictated by English style and taste. Italian 
cypresses and other pine trees were common and 
the Gardenesque style was popular. Gardens 
had a large variety of plantings with contrasting 
foliage and form to give a sense of the exotic. 

At Duntroon, for example, Mrs George Campbell 
is said to have brought back a tree from every 
country she visited on her overseas travels. 

The remnant plantings at Charnwood consist of 
an eclectic mix of Osage orange, European olives, 
an avenue of ancient English elms (Ulmus procera) 



and some scattered Italian cypress trees and other 
conifers, quinces, oaks and grape vines. Elms 
planted by Reverend Smith in the grounds of 
his rectory (the now demolished Glebe House) 
survive in what is today Canberra’s inner city 
Glebe Park. Perhaps the Charnwood elms were 
another result of a pastoral visit ? 

Historical significance 

Plant swaps, which may have helped to furnish 
the Charnwood garden, continue today. At least 
one AGHS member left the Palmerville site with 
a handful of acorns for their out of town property, 
and the Palmerville oaks also provided acorns for 
the forest in the recently established National 
Arboretum in Canberra. Plus ga change, plus c’est 
la mime chose. 


Left:The author 
with one of the 
Charnwood Osage 
orange trees; this 
photograph shows 
the very large size 
of the fruits, 
photo Nancy Clarke 

Right: Olives growing 
at Charnwood. 
photo Anne Claoue-Long 


The trees at Charnwood are officially recognised 
on the ACT Tree Register for their rarity, 
historical associations with Henry Hall, an 
early settler and farmer in the region, and their 
aesthetic qualities in the landscape. 


Sources 

ACT Government Canberra tracks ‘Charnwood site’. 
www.canberratracks.act.gov.au/heritage-trails/track-6- 
belconnen/charnwood-site and ‘Palmerville’ 
www.canberratracks.act.gov.au/heritage-trails/track-6- 
belconnen/palmerville. 

ACTTree Registerwww.tccs.act.gov.au (olive and osage 
orange trees, Fraser). 

Donald Culross Peattie and Paul H Landacre 
(1953, 1991) A natural history of western trees. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 

Jeffrey L Smith and Janice V Perino (1981) ‘Osage orange 
(Madura pomifera) - history and economic uses’. 
Economic Botany 35: 24-41. 

http://museum.hall.act.au/display/1939/place/1997/ 
charnwood.html 


Anne Claoue-Long is a Canberra-based historian and 
gardener 
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Wattle: 'symbol of this nation's heart' 


World War I 
postcard, This is 
wattle save Australia’. 
During World War I 
postcards with 
patriotic sentiments - 
and occasionally also 
with wince-making 
puns, to which 
wattle lends itself- 
were sent between 
Australia and 
her troops. 

State Library ofVictoria 


In the dark days of the Great War of 
1914-18, the golden wattle was a patriotic 
symbol of nation. Images of Acac/a 
pycnantha appeared on all kinds of 
ephemera - from badges to cards - which 
were sold to raise funds for the war effort. 

Wartime poetry reminds us that wattle had other 
meanings in Australian culture. In the long- 
forgotten poems of Beatrice Bevan wattle signified 
place, healing and immortality. What do Bevan’s 
poems tell us about the golden wattle in wartime 
Australia? 

Beatrice Bevan, nee Vale (1876—1945), was a 
prolific amateur poet whose verses were published 
in Adelaide newspapers and reprinted across the 
country. Her poems also appeared in the religious 
press at a time when women’s words were rarely 


heard in the church. As a young woman, Beatrice 
Vale pursued her passion for literature at a ‘poetry 
circle’ run by Louisa Bevan, and fell in love 
with Louisa’s son, the Reverend Willett Bevan. 
Beatrice and Willett married in Hong Kong in 
1901 and worked with the London Missionary 
Society in Shanghai. After their only child 
contracted tuberculosis, they returned to pastoral 
ministry in Adelaide in 1913. 

Wattle in wartime 

For the first anniversary of the Australian troops’ 
landing at Gallipoli, Beatrice Bevan wrote a poem 
titled ‘Via Crucis’, published in the Victorian 
Independent (i May 1916). It spoke of the 
cross of suffering borne by ‘Our sunny land of 
Southern Cross’ and it mourned that ‘No golden 
of our wattle bloom/ Sheds light above that far- 
off tomb!’. Bodies of Australian soldiers killed 
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in the war were not repatriated, and grief was 
compounded by distance. An absence of wattle 
‘above that far-off tomb’ signified this separation 
from home. 

Wattle was not more popular than cypress in 
Australian cemeteries at the time, but the idea 
of a grave beneath the wattle spoke of Australian 
belonging. In 1870 the poet Adam Lindsay 
Gordon famously wrote of a stockman’s dying 
wish: ‘Let me slumber in the hollow where the 
wattle blossoms wave’. The image was echoed 
in a popular wartime verse that was quoted in 
countless death notices for soldiers who died in 
foreign lands: ‘Only the grave of a hero, only a 
mound of earth;/ Far from the land of wattle, and 
the spot that marked his birth’ (‘M.C.’, ‘Only A 
Name’, Independent (Footscray), 21 August 1915). 
The various plans to plant wattle at Gallipoli 
and in the Imperial War Cemeteries of Europe 
were born of this same sense of distance and of 
the importance of place (Wattle Day Association, 
www.wattleday.asn.au/about-wattle-day/about- 
wattle-day).' 

A floral emblem begins 

Enthusiasm for planting wattle and for wattle 
blossom as a national emblem grew in the early 
days of the Great War. Before Federation in 1901 
there had been a push to have wattle formally 
recognised as Australia’s floral emblem, and from 
I September 1910 an annual Wattle Day began to 
be observed in Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. 

Some people, such as Beatrice Bevan’s father-in-law, 
a prominent Congregationalist minister, were wary 


of the growth of nationalism and its potential to 
divide. When the Reverend Dr Llewellyn Bevan 
was invited to speak to the Wattle Day League 
in Adelaide in 1912, he chose as his topic ‘Wattle 
blossom: its symbolical significance’. In his 
speech he took the opportunity to counter some 
of wattle’s more divisive associations. Llewellyn 
Bevan reminded his audience that wattle was 
naturally occurring and not the product of 
centuries of carefully controlled breeding. He used 
this to argue against an exclusivist white Australia. 
Likewise, noting that the wattle flower is a 
‘gathering’ of blooms, he welcomed immigration 
from foreign lands and advocated living together 
in service ‘for each other’s good’ (Register 
(Adelaide), 8 October 1912). Llewellyn Bevan 
sought to use the patriotic wattle to redefine 
patriotism. Symbolism is often contested. 


Portrait photograph 
of poet Beatrice 
Bevan (Mrs Willett 
Bevan), photographer 
unspecified, ? 1930-40, 

State Library ofVictoria 


Beatrice Bevan wrote two poems for Wattle Day 
in 1915. In ‘Wattle Blossom and Southern Cross’ 
(Register (Adelaide), 6 September 1915), she 
sought to redefine patriotism in gentle terms. 

You see the symbol of this nation's heart. 

As glows this golden blossom, so her heart 
Shall glow with kindliness and sympathy: 

And, as the scent which rises now to us. 

So shall her honour be, strong, clean, and sweet. 


In ‘Wattle Blossom’, published the following day 
in the same newspaper, she invoked the wattle’s 
therapeutic power. 

Sweet, tender memories awake. 

When springtime brings again 

The fragrance and the golden bloom - 

My heart forgets its pain. 



In Bevan’s poetry, wattle is still the symbol of the 
‘nation’s heart’ but in 1915 it is a heavy heart, and 
mourners dare only hope for fleeting consolation. 

Wattle’s wartime association with healing was 
greatly aided by the fundraising activities of the 
Red Cross and hospital auxiliaries. Women and 
girls sold sprigs of wattle each spring."* It was so 
popular and such supplies of wattle were 
required that country residents and 
Wattle Day organisers pleaded that 
wattle trees not be irreparably 
damaged in the cause of 
collecting blooms for Wattle 
Day. 3 Fortunately for tree lovers 
and allergy sufferers, the ‘wattle- 
button’ also grew in popularity. 

With its ‘printed spray of golden 
wattle looking well on the dark-brown 
ground of the brooch button’, these badges 
were sold for a shilling each.^ In 1919, after 


Pressed tin fundraising 
wattle motif badge, 
‘Our own for our 
own’, purchased and 
collected by Mrs Lillie 
Mary Hollinger in 
Melbourne 
ca 1914-19. 

photo Rodney Start 
Museums Victoria 
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extensive fundraising by the Wattle Day League 
and Red Cross, a wattle tree was ceremoniously 
planted by Matron Hancock at the opening of the 
Keswick Hospital’s Orthopaedic Wing in South 
Australia. Beatrice Bevan’s poetry tapped into 
wattle’s cultural associations with healing. 


Wattl6 blossom by Mrs Willett Bevan 

Sweet tender memories awake, 

When springtime brings again 

The fragrance and the golden bloom - 

My heart forgets its pain. 


Everlasting wattle 

Beyond distance and belonging, patriotism and 
healing, wattle also symbolised immortality. In 
one of Beatrice Bevan’s last poems, A tribute 
to the ANZACS: the deathless army’ (Bunyip 
(Gawler, SA), 21 April 1933), she describes wattle 
as a sign of those who live on in glory. 

There is a book of vellum, silver-framed 
Whereon, in golden letters, there are named 
Men who have won their way to higher place 
By virtue of their courage and God's grace. 

And in the book of vellum, see, embossed. 

The golden wattle marks the men who 'crossed'. 


My thoughts leap back across the years: 

I see your face again. 

When, on the breeze, that fragrance comes. 
My heart forgets its pain. 

I see the glow within your eyes, 

I hear your voice again; 

You speak of noble thoughts and ... 

(My heart forgets its pain!) 

I see the fluffy, golden balls 
Fall in the stream again. 

While on its bank we sit and dream - 
(My heart forgets its pain!) 


World War I Mothers 
and Widows badge 
featuring wattle 
sprays was issued to 
the wives or mothers 
of Australians who 
were killed in action 
or died from causes 
directly attributable 
to their service. A 
single star attached 
to the lower bar 
represented the life 
lost, and further stars 
were issued for any 
additional son killed. 

Australian War Memorial 





FOFi 

sTraLIA 


Wattle had a long association with life everlasting. 
In the story of Moses the burning acacia bush was 
not consumed by fire, but lived on .5 Freemasonry, 
which was so very popular among men in the early 
20th century, picked up on this and other myths 
around acacia. They made it an important symbol 
in their private system of knowledge and ritual. 
For the masons, a ‘sprig of acacia’ represented 
immortality, and they regularly placed acacia in 
the graves of their members.^ 

Beatrice Bevan made knowing use of these 
traditions in her poetry: her late father had been a 
freemason (and her husband Willett later became 
chaplain to the Masonic Lodge in Gawler). 
Immortality and Australian identity came together 
in wattle bloom. In 1919 sprigs of it 
were incorporated into the design for 
a badge that the Federal government 
issued to widows and mothers of 
fallen soldiers. In gold thread on black 
silk, ‘sprays of wattle-bloom, the 
words “for Australia”, and the rays’ 
combined to represent a nation in 
mourning.’ 

Wattle was an ever-present symbol 
of Australian patriotism during the 
Great War. In the lives of the people, 
and the poetry of Beatrice Bevan, it 
was so much more. Wattle signified 
b belonging and distant sorrow, fleeting 
‘ ' moments of healing and the hope of 

life everlasting. Worn on a lapel, or planted in a 
garden, wattle was a tangible, fragrant reminder of 
the complexities of a ‘nation’s heart’. 


The wattle blooms each spring but you 
Will never come again! 

I sometimes think my heart will break 
So great its weight of pain! 

O! could I keep the golden blooms - 
The fragrance keep alway - 
My heart might then forget its pain. 

For ever and a day! 
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Garden history in the making: 
the Gallery of Gardens 


The Gallery of Gardens is a mosaic of 
seven unique small gardens at the National 
Arboretum Canberra. Together with the 
many trees in the arboretum forests that 
are expected to live for hundreds of years, 
the Gallery of Gardens is set to become 
part of our garden history. 

All seven gardens are ovals of about 20 by 
30 metres, featuring contemporary designs 
for small, formal areas using mainly, but not 
exclusively, native plants suited to Canberra's 
climate. Each garden contains historical 
elements that provide continuity between 
the past, present and future of gardens. This 
article looks at the first four gardens, which 
were opened on 2 April 2017. 


Celebrating a legacy 

The first Gallery garden to be created was the ‘Open 
Gardens Australia Celebration Garden’. This garden 
commemorates the Open Gardens Australia scheme 
that saw some 20,000 gardens opened across inner 
cities, suburbs and rural Australia. The scheme 
came to an end in 2015 and is now part of our recent 
garden history. Its legacy is not only the traditional 
and contemporary styles and changing tastes seen in 
the gardens that opened over the years and which 
endure today, but also the inspiration they gave 
many visitors to become gardeners. 

As might be expected in a ‘gardener’s garden’, the 
Open Gardens Australia garden has the greatest 
variety of plants, many selected especially to 
reflect those popular in gardens opened over the 
scheme’s 27 years. In a mix of natives and exotics, 
evergreen and deciduous trees, the strong saw 


Visitors walking the 
path in the Labyrinth 
Garden of the 
National Arboretum 
Canberra on World 
Labyrinth Day, 

6 May 2017. 

photo Anna Howe 
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Top: Location of 
Gallery of Gardens. 

Left: Open Gardens 
Australia Gelebration 
Garden, 
photos Mariana Rollgejser 

Right: Members of 
the AGT Monaro 
Riverina Branch of 
AGHS at the Open 
Gardens Australia 
Gelebration Garden 
in May 2017. 
Lto R:AGHS 
member Helen 
Stevens, Paulene 
Gornish, and 
AGT Monaro 
Riverina Branch 
committee member 
Bronwyn Blake, 
photo Anna Howe 


leaves of Banksia serrata contrast with the soft 
leaves and autumn colour of three species of maple 
— Acer platanoides ‘Crimson Sentry’, A. japonicum 
‘Vitifolium’ and A. rubrum ‘BowhalT — and the 
flowering cherry Prunus serrulata ‘Kanzan’. Among 
the many flowering shrubs, Osmanthus ‘Heaven 
Scent’ adds perfume as well as colour, and prostrate 
ground covers and grasses fill out the beds. The 
high country mountain plum pine (Podocarpm 
lawrencei) will bring a carpet of bronzed foliage in 
Canberra’s frosty winters, with red ‘berries’ on the 
female plant and pink-purple cones on the male. 

Two works of art in the garden feature the Open 
Gardens Australia emblem: a spade with leaves 
sprouting from the handle made by Canberra 
sculptor Geoff Farquhar Still is mounted on the 
sandstone wall at the back of the garden, and the 
emblem has been carved into a plinth made by 
Braidwood stonemason Ian Marr. A third artwork 
is one of Neil Hobbs’ signature shallow bowls 
made from spun black mild steel which attracts 
bees as well as birds; it fills with rain in wet spells 
then stands empty in dry spells. 

Metamorphoses 

The longest history belongs to the ‘Mununja 
the Butterfly Garden’. This design was inspired 
by a dreamtime story of the Ngunnawal people. 


the custodians of the land that includes the 
arboretum. The story tells of a young Aboriginal 
woman, Mununja, who was changed into a 
butterfly so that she could avoid marrying the 
evil Gunga, who prevented her from marrying 
the man she loved. As a butterfly, she is able to 
remain in her country, near her family forever. 

The garden is laid out as the body and open 
wings in the colours of a crow butterfly. Paths 
made of hand-seeded and hammered pebbles 
mark out the veins on wing-shaped lawns, with 
round beds for the ‘eyes’. The native shrubs and 
groundcovers that pick out the wing markings 
were selected for their flowers and nectar that 
attract butterflies — the blues and purples of 
Australian indigo (Indigofera australis), blue flax 
lily (Dianella revoluta), Hardenhergia violacea 
and native bluebell (Wahlenbergia gloriosa) stand 
out among other pink, cream and white flowers. 
Height is given by Acacia dealbata and drooping 
she-oak (Allocasuarina verticillata). The lasting 
contribution of this garden is the recognition of 
Indigenous culture that it brings to the arboretum. 

The Mununja story is echoed in the low hedge of 
bay (Laurus nobilis) that wreaths the Gallery of 
Gardens. Known as daphne in Greek, the laurel 
recalls the Roman myth of Daphne and Apollo. 

In response to her pleas to help her escape her 
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unwelcome suitor, Daphne’s father transforms her 
into a laurel tree. Yet Apollo used his powers of 
eternal youth to make the tree evergreen to show 
his undying love for her. 

Labyrinths 

The ‘Labyrinth Garden’ draws on the labyrinth in 
the nave of Chartres Cathedral, built in the early 
13th century. The labyrinth in the garden is almost 
twice the diameter of the Chartres labyrinth, 18 m 
compared to 11 m, but it has the same 11 circuits 
and the centre, the resting place, is similarly 
defined by a rosette pattern of six petals. While the 
underground labyrinth of Knossos had a complex 
design to imprison the Minotaur, the simpler single 
paths of many modern labyrinths in pavements 
and gardens are designed for contemplative 
walking. They are quite distinct from the hedged 
or turf multi-path mazes which became popular in 
Renaissance gardens. 

Four low-growing plants with white, mauve 
and blue toned leaves and flowers border the 
Labyrinth Garden — Dianthus short white, 
Mexican orange blossom (Choisya ternata), 
Lavendula ‘The princess’ and the Australian 
bluebell Wahlenbergia stricta. 

Garden of Reflection 

The ‘AIDS Garden of Reflection’ is designed as 
a living tribute to those lost to AIDS, and as a 
support to those living with HIV. While AIDS 
emerged in Australia only in the 1980s, the small 
reflection pool in this garden has its origins in 
Persian gardens of antiquity. Modern forms of 
these pools are varied but all are designed to have 
a smooth surface for reflection, they are shallow 
and undisturbed by fountains, and the floor at the 
rim may be slightly deeper than at the centre to 
suppress ripples. 

A second source of reflection comes from the 
red-flowering plants with different flowering 
seasons that will give colour in the garden 
through all seasons, reflecting the red ribbon 
used as a symbol for education about and 
prevention of HIV and AIDS. Many shades 
of red show up in the grasses and ground 
covers such as Correa reflexa and Anigozanthos 
‘Bush ballad’ and shrubs such as Grevillea 
lavandulacea planted among large and dwarf 
forms of rosea eucalypts. For contrast, there is 
white-flowering Eucalyptus mannifera ‘Little 
spotty’. Eucalyptus pauciflora ‘Little snowman’, 
Myoporum parvifolium and the bright greens 
of Acacia cognata ‘Limelight’ and Callistemon 
'Green John'. 



Towards 100 gardens 

Three other gardens are in the making in the Gallery of 
Gardens — a children’s garden, a Donate Life garden, 
and a formal native garden sponsored by the Australian 
Native Plants Society (Australia). The stmctured 
gardens of the Gallery flank the Events Terrace, a 
heavily trafficked area with made paths, a wide curving 
lawn, and avenues of linden (Tilia cordata), tupelo 
(Nyssa sylvatica), pin oak (Quercus palustris) and crepe 
myrtle (Lagerostroemia indica x L. fauriei ‘Tuscarora’) 
for spring flowers, summer shade, autumn colour and 
winter sun. 


Although 
Callistemon 
‘Green John’ in 
the AIDS Garden 
of Reflection is 
finishing flowering 
by midsummer, 
the bright green 
of new foliage 
(which inspired the 
cultivar’s name) 
provide a colour 
contrast with the 
older leaves. 

photo Bernadette Hince 


The Gallery’s seven gardens are integral to the 
original ‘100 Forests, 100 Gardens’ design of the 
arboretum. Not all are intended to be intensively 
managed gardens, but as a whole, the arboretum’s 
design allows a variety of garden spaces in 
different areas with different forms and functions, 
demonstrating different horticultural styles and 
including sculptures and other landscape features. 

The Gallery gardens have come into being through the 
generosity of private donors, and progress with further 
gardens will, as ever, be determined by funding from 
the ACT government and other sources. Whether 
or not all of the arboretum’s hundred gardens are 
eventually established, taking account of the ways in 
which the arboretum’s gardens can best complement 
and creatively extend Canberra’s existing public 
gardens — the Rose Gardens of Old Parliament House, 
the Australian National Botanic Gardens, and the 
courtyards of Parliament House — will help ensure that 
they will come to take a unique position in our 21st 
century garden history. 

For further details of its designs, donors and 
plantings, see www.nationalarboretum.act.gov.au/ 
living-collection/gallery-of-gardens. 


Dr Anna Howe is a member of the Friends of the 
National Arboretum Ganberra, and the AGT Monaro 
Riverina Branch ofAGHS. Her PhD in urban geography 
is the basis of her continuing interest in urban 
environments. 
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heritage garden 


Perhaps the most 
mythologised fungus in 
the world, the fly agaric 
(Amanita muscaria), 
growing in association 
with sweet chestnut 
(Castanea saliva). 

photo Alison Pouliot 


Gardens can be many things. For some 
people, they are about design and 
cultivation, for others they are places 
of relaxation and contemplation. For 
most, unsurprisingly, they are primarily 
about plants. Vascular plants. Their 
cryptogamic inhabitants are less often 
the focus. Cryptogams comprise a coterie 
of taxonomically unrelated organisms - 
fungi (including lichens), mosses, ferns, 
liverworts, hornworts and algae. As their 
name suggests, they are cryptic and 
inconspicuous. They don't have towering 
trunks or showy flowers, but rather are 
small and reproduce with spores instead of 
seeds. Yet just for a moment, pause, lean in 
and discover how their staggering diversity 
of forms delight and enchant. Who knows, 
you might just get hooked. Forever. 


Amazing gardens exist throughout Australia’s great 
range of climates, designed, built and nurtured 
by horticulturists and landscape designers, 
gardeners and passionate enthusiasts. Australia’s 
Open Garden Scheme, which ran for almost three 
decades before ending in June 2015, paved the way 
for hundreds of thousands of visitors to experience 
and share the pleasures and knowledge of almost 
20,000 of Australia’s most inspiring private gardens. 

Although the scheme has ended, many garden 
owners, especially owners of historic gardens, still 
open their gardens to the public today. Visitors come 
to admire garden design, landscapes, and the more 
obvious flowering and woody plants. It is these 
species, their habits and histories, that garden tour 
guides most often tell us about. Spring is the ideal 
time to visit gardens as they awaken and burst into 
bloom. Fiowever, autumn is another rewarding 
season, not just for the dramatic turning of deciduous 
trees, but also for the emergence of fungi. 
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Another angle for garden visits 

In this article we take a tour through Ard Choille 
heritage garden on Mt Macedon in central 
Vietoria, switching the focus from plants to the 
fungal denizens of gardens, in order to present 
another angle on the notion of a garden tour. The 
sexual expression of macrofungi — mushrooms 
and other visible manifestations — alerts us 
to their presence, enriching both our gardens 
and imaginations. Fungi are often maligned by 
gardeners, especially when microfungal spots, 
blasts and rusts are misunderstood as being the 
cause rather than symptoms of unhealthy plants. 
However, more people are realising that fungal 
networks of mycelium hidden beneath the soil 
provide the supportive architecture of a garden’s 
soils and plants, aerating soils and allowing water 
to gently filter to deeper horizons. 

Ard Choille's history 

On sunny Sunday afternoons, Mt Macedon is 
usually bumper-to-bumper with the cars of visitors 
to the many open gardens. However on the north 
side of the mount, things are calmer. Ard Choille is 
tucked away down a dirt road, hidden from view. 
When I first peered through the ornate timber 
entrance gates of Ard Choille, it felt like something 


from a childhood dream. An immediate sense of 
excitement welled up inside me. 

The towering eonifers and dense shrubbery, ferny 
gullies and camouflaged paths that trailed from 
the long winding driveway were bound to harbour 
unrevealed secrets. And fungi. When hortieulturist 
and owner Helen Cottew chaneed upon those 
same entrance gates three deeades ago, she was 
captivated by what lay beyond and says that even 
today, the garden eloaks undiscovered secrets. 
Helen lives life on full throttle. Her unequivocal 
passion for the garden is apparent in her spirited 
sharing of its stories and her unfaltering stride as 
she bounded up its steep slopes ahead of me. 

Thirty years of her dedieation and vision have 
transformed the garden from its neglected and 
derelict state, returning it to the original plan 
as laid out by noted nurseryman and landscape 
designer William Sangster in the early 1890s. 

Ard Choille was ereated by William Macgregor 
who arrived in Australia in 1877 and refashioned 
the Scottish landscape of his boyhood through his 
vision for Ard Choille. He was said to be a direct 
descendant of Rob Roy Macgregor. Ard Choille 
(pronounced Arda Hillier) means ‘height of the 
woods’ and is still the slogan or war ery of the 
Clan Gregor worldwide. 


Left:The entrance 
gates and long 
winding driveway of 
Ard Choille heritage 
garden. 

Right top:This rare 
I 9th century metal 
shadehouse, classified 
by the National Trust, 
is still in use today. 

photos Alison Pouliot 

Right bottom: Mount 
Macedon ‘Ard Choille 
McGregors Lane, 
1982. 

photo JohnT Collins, 

JT Collins Collection, 
LaTrobe Picture 
Collection, State Library 
of Victoria 
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Left:These impressive 
trees in the part of 
And Choille’s garden 
known as the park’ 
are all supported by 
mycorrhizal fungi. 

Right:The blood-red 
fruiting bodies of 
the ruby bonnet 
(Cruentomycena 
viscidocruento). 

photos Alison Pouliot 


Wandering through Ard Choille, Helen 
introduced me to an impressive selection of 
woody inhabitants including dogwoods and 
viburnums, elms and oaks, rowans and lindens, 
planes, maples, catalpas, cedars and birches. In 
the understorey, rhododendrons, camellias and 
hydrangeas flourish. Lichen-dappled tree trunks 
and moss-carpeted pathways characterise the 
garden’s cooler dells. There is an elegant 19th 
century shadehouse on a southeasterly facing hill 
in the garden, unusual in being the only example 
in Australia entirely constructed of metal and 
classified by the National Trust. 

And everywhere one stumbles upon surprises — 
an ancient elder, a secret path, a quirky sculpture, 
a splendid view, a ferny glade. As I walked 
through the garden with Helen, she beckoned 
me over, ‘Come, in here!’, taking me in among 
the multiple trunks of an ancient Japanese cedar, 
cherished by her family as the children’s fairy tree. 
We walked with our eyes to the ground, pausing 
to admire myriad fungi and other cryptogams, 
then scanning the canopy to marvel at lichens 
overhead. Ard Choille is not just a gracious 19th 
century European garden, but also a fungal haven, 
a cryptogamic sanctuary. It offers a diversity of 
plants, habitats and microclimates, all favourable 
to fungi and their kin. 

Discovering Ard Choille's fungi 

I was delighted when Helen suggested we run a 
fungal foray in the garden. I’d been running forays 
in forests for many years, but the idea of holding 
one at Ard Choille for a new audience of gardeners 
and horticulturists seemed like a tremendous 
opportunity to explore new terrains and spread 
the fungal word. 


The day we chose was cool and drizzly. There 
were mists in the tops of the conifers — perfect 
weather for a fungus foray. Participants came from 
all walks of life; many were gardeners, some were 
mushroom foragers, others were simply curious to 
explore the garden through a different lens. 

Our day began on the croquet lawn with tables 
full of fungi collected in the preceding days. 

As we worked our way among the eccentric 
forms and myriad colours, participants were 
encouraged to closely examine, touch and smell 
the fungi. Known colloquially as the ‘Forgotten 
Kingdom’, fungi have been misunderstood and 
misappropriated, their ecological worth overlooked 
in favour of superstitions that still undermine their 
significance today. My aim was to put fungi firmly 
in the spotlight as captivating and ecologically 
vital organisms. As the fungi were stroked and 
poked and sniffed, we marvelled at their rich 
histories, scents and forms, discussed their 
edibility and toxicity, and importance in garden 
environments. 

Heading off on our garden foray, the whoops of 
discovery began within moments. Bodies dropped 
to the ground. Cameras clicked madly. Beneath 
the sweet chestnuts, the white-speckled red 
caps of fly agarics (Amanita muscaria) adorned 
the lawn. These fungi form mutually beneficial 
symbioses known as mycorrhizas with various 
conifers and broadleaved trees, improving the 
trees’ ability to access water and nutrients by 
enlarging the surface-absorbing area of their 
roots. Some mycorrhizal fungi protect tree roots 
from soil pathogens and nematodes, as well as 
increasing their drought tolerance. Returning the 
favour, the trees treat the fungi to a feed of sugars 
produced through photosynthesis. 
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Fungi as composers 

With every footstep, more fungi revealed 
themselves. A galaxy of delicate earthstars nestled 
among the pine needles. Twisted fingers of the 
wrinkled coral fungus (Clavulina rugosa) poked up 
among them. On a fallen trunk, the tiny blood-red 
fruiting bodies of the ruby bonnet (Cruentomycena 
viscidocruenta) caught our eyes. Pear-shaped 
puffballs (Lycoperdon pyriforme) huddled below. 
Tiny yellow-stemmed mycenas (Mycena 
epipterygia) joined the party. Beneath the trunk’s 
surface, the mycelia of these fungi had penetrated 
the log, secreting enzymes to break down lignin, 
cellulose and other structural components. 

To think of fungi as decomposers is only half 
the story, for they are also composers — of soils, 
habitats, relationships and gardens. A diverse and 
healthy garden begins in the subterrain. What we 
see aboveground as we wander about on a garden 
tour, is determined by its unseen inhabitants, 
below ground. Fungi don’t just grow in gardens, 
they create them. 

Beneath the closed canopy of a secret trail, 
Helen led us to see the artist’s conk (Ganoderma 
applanatum) protruding as broad flat arcs from 
the trunk of a kapuka (Griselinia littoralis), a 
New Zealand tree. She delighted in telling us 
stories of how artists use these fungi as canvases 
for etching, but how her grandchildren risked 
her wrath, dare they try. Further along, majestic 
parasol mushrooms (Macrolepiota clelandii) 
spread their chamois-soft umbrellas. Once one 
develops an eye for spotting fungi, their diverse 
and ubiquitous presence becomes startlingly 
apparent. Yet even after several hours foraying, 
we’d discovered only a tiny selection of what 
the garden had to offer. Slowly one begins to get 


an impression of just how fundamental they are 
in holding gardens together and keeping them 
healthy. 

A pioneering cryptogamic garden 

In 1992, in William Macgregor’s Scottish 
homeland, a cryptogamic garden was created at 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. It is the 
first public garden of its kind where cryptogams 
take centre stage. In this garden organic matter is 
not tidied up. Rather, it is allowed to accumulate 
to encourage colonisation by fungi (including 
lichens), mosses, ferns and other cryptogams and 
to showcase their importance in gardens. After all, 
cryptogams constitute most of the diversity in a 
healthy garden. 


LeftiTiny fruiting 
bodies of the 
yellow-stemmed 
mycena (Mycena 
epipterygia) poke 
through the moss on 
this stump. 

Right:Twisted fingers 
of the wrinkled 
coral fungus 
(Clavulina rugosa). 

photos Alison Pouliot 


Open gardens that incorporate fungal forays 
provide an opportunity to acknowledge 
and appreciate fungi — to understand their 
influence on the wellbeing and resilience of a 
garden’s plants. Nothing in a garden operates 
in isolation. Fungi and plants are intimately 
intertwined in a dance of reciprocal benefit. 

It is time to undo centuries of damage through 
misunderstanding fungi. To nurture fungi is to 
maximise a garden’s full potential. Indeed it is 
time to think more fungally! 
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historical and botanical background for this article. 


Alison Pouliot is an environmental photographer and 
ecologist and has run fungus forays in Australia and 
Europe for almost two decades. 
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A volunteer in a seientific research 
garden 


Two men at work in 
a laboratory drying 
and sorting seeds for 
research on medicinal 
herbs, Chelsea Physic 
Garden, 1921. 

Photographer unknown, 
Wellcome Collection 


When I left the familiarity of Melbourne 
to live in Surrey in the UK in 1992, a new 
world opened for me. Plants, architecture, 
cars - even the sun tracked clockwise 
across the sky in the wrong hemisphere. 
Seasons aligned themselves with different 
months on the calendar. I was suffering 
gardening withdrawal symptoms, too. 

I made enquiries to become a garden 
volunteer, and followed some leads to 
Chelsea Physic Garden where the curator, 
Susan Minter, was looking for volunteers to 
train as garden guides. My application was 
accepted and I began training as one of a 
fresh group of 19 trainee garden guides. 
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The diverse plant life of this three and a 
quarter acre site (1.3 ha) in central London is 
extraordinary. Order beds are laid out according 
to Linnaeus botanical order. There are collections 
of plants introduced to Great Britain by each of 
the various curators since 1673, when the garden 
was created. Beds of medicinal plants reflect the 
history of the Apothecaries. 

As I arrived at the Swan Walk Gate a broad 
gravel pathway led to the central focal point of 
the garden, marked by the statue of Hans Sloane. 
Visitors can take a garden walk with a guide, or 
choose to meander. Whichever you choose, your 
visit will be enhanced by knowing some of the 
garden’s history. 








History of the garden 

The Worshipful Society of Apothecaries lost their 
hall in the Great Fire of London in 1666. This 
influenced their choice to relocate their garden to 
Chelsea on the River Thames. The river provided 
safer access than coach or horseback travel. 

The boatshed still exists in the southeast corner. 
Under their charter, Apothecaries apprentices 
were trained for eight years in pharmacy, which 
included the recognition of drug material and 
its preparation, cultivation and administration. 
John Watts, who was appointed gardener of 
Chelsea Physic Garden in 1680, continued the 
already established practice of liaising with the 
older physic garden at Oxford. He planted ‘with 
foreign as well as native plants’, noted the Society 
of Apothecaries’ Court Minutes (in Sue Minter’s 
The Apothecaries Garden). Under the direction 
of Watts the garden quickly built a notable 
reputation. He initiated the international links 
and contacts which have continued to current 
times, perpetuating the preservation of plants 
worldwide. During this time the garden’s first 
hothouse (the first UK hothouse) was built, 
allowing the cultivation of exotic plants in the UK 
and attracting much scientific attention. These 
early hothouses included openings to regulate 
airflow and temperature control. Watts established 
connections with gardens internationally and 
initiated the first international botanic garden 
seed exchange system Index Seminum which today 
is the method used for recording seed exchange 
between botanic gardens. 

Hans Sloane 

Hans Sloane was born in Northern Ireland in 
1660. He trained as a chemist while he was a 
student at the Physic Garden, and became a 
leading physician. Sloane went to Jamaica as a 
physician where he not only satisfied his interest 
in natural history and collected specimens 
but established himself as a society physician. 

He took quinine back to London and treated 
‘agues’ or malaria which was common in marshy 
areas of Britain. 

In 1712 Sloane’s wealth allowed him to buy 
the Manor of Chelsea. He thereby became 
the landlord of the Chelsea Physic Garden. 

His collections became the nucleus of the 
British Museum. In 1722 Sloane granted the 
Apothecaries a conditional lease in virtual 
perpetuity and at a nominal rent, which saved 
the garden at a time of financial stress. This Deed 
of Covenant, which is displayed at the garden, is 
described as ‘one of the richest boons ever offered 


by generous philanthropy to 
the cause of humanity and 
science’. Subsequent curators 
have continued the philosophy 
of their predecessors by 
maintaining ‘the advancement 
of public education with 
particular reference to the 
promotion of botany and 
related subjects, and the 
conservation of plants and 
their environment. As well as 
the provision of research in 
all aspects of the science of 
botany and related subjects’. 



Philip Miller 

Botanist and horticulturist Philip Miller 
(1691 — 1771), author of The Gardener's and 
Florists Dictionary (1724) and The Gardener's 
Dictionary containing the Methods of Cultivating 
(1731), made the Physic Garden world-famous. 
He received many plants into Britain through his 
correspondence with botanists worldwide. Miller 
described the Madagascan plant the periwinkle 
which Linnaeus named Vinca rosaea, now 
reclassified as Catharanthus roseus. It is one of the 
most important 20th century drug plants and is 
cropped as the source of anti-leukaemia alkaloids 
vincristine and vinblastine. 


Oil painting of Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

Artist unspecified, 
Wellcome Collection 


Miller also promoted the growing of Gossypium 
hirsutum — long-stapled, green-seeded cotton. 

It was brought from the West Indies and 
cultivated on hotbeds at Chelsea. Miller then sent 
this seed to Georgia, where it has been grown and 
hybridised, forming the basis of the American 
cotton industry of today. 


View of garden 
with new beds for 
growing plants to 
supply pharmaceutical 
research, Chelsea 
Physic Garden, 
January 2000. 

photo Sue Snell, 
Wellcome Collection 
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Sir Joseph Banks was one of Miller’s students 
at the Chelsea Physic Garden, As readers will 
know, Banks travelled the world collecting 
plants and seeds. In the garden’s Historical Walk 
are examples of some of the many Australian 
plants Banks introduced to England, including 
descendants of the original Callistemon citrinus, 

C. linearis and C. salignus. 

How plants travelled 

In 1829 Nathaniel Bagshaw Ward’s simple idea 
of a glazed case or mini-glasshouse was quickly 
put into service for transporting plants across 
the oceans. ‘Wardian cases’, as they came to be 
known, protected plants from salt spray and 
conserved precious fresh water for the crew. They 
were used on a commercial scale to transport tea 
seedlings from China to India for the East India 
Company [Ed. note: A review in this issue of a 
new book on Robert Fortune mentions this use of 
Wardian cases]. Consequently, it could be said 
that Ward ruined industries in some countries 
and created them in others. His technology was 
used to bring the rubber industry from Brazil 
to Malaya, and cotton from the West Indies via 
Chelsea Physic Garden to Georgia in the USA. 

Research at Chelsea Physic 
Garden 

Plants in the garden are grown to study in 
research and major evaluation. A large collection 
of Pelargonium and Asplenium species is the 
subject of taxonomic research, for example. The 
garden conducts its own research, houses its 
own archives and preserves the history of plant 
introductions to Great Britain. It continues 
to provide education for medical and botany 
students as well as for the general public including 
schoolchildren. 

The garden takes part in national and 
international research programs. The first UK 
National Collection of Cistus was established at 
the garden. Until the i6th century botany was a 
basis for medicine. It was thought that every plant 
would cure something if only the disorder and the 
antidote could be brought together. Even today, 
over 80% of prescribed medicines are of plant 
origin and pharmaceutical companies still contract 
to Chelsea Physic Garden for plant material to 
research further cures. 

Visiting the gardens 

When visitors admire the Michael Rysbrack 
statue of Hans Sloane at the axis of the Chelsea 
Physic Garden of the Worshipful Society of 



Apothecaries, they are surrounded by a garden 
superficially like many other gardens. Children 
exploring, artists painting, diners scoffing 
epicurean delights, botanists, dyers, pharmacists, 
photographers, gardeners and historians make 
up a large percentage of the visitors. Wildlife 
flourishes and lichens and insects have been 
identified which are rare for Eondon. If you visit 
the garden, you will marvel at the abundance of 
butterflies, bees, bumblebees, ladybirds, wasps 
and many other insects. The birdlife is to be 
wondered at in central Eondon with wren, robin, 
song thrush and many tits including long-tailed 
tits breeding here. Common visiting birds include 
the great spotted woodpecker, mallard ducks, 
wood pigeons, magpies and jays. Probably driven 
into hiding when visitors are present are various 
small mammals such as the common rat, foxes, 
wood mice, grey squirrels and bats. 


Opposite:The Physic 
Garden, Chelsea: a 
plan view. Engraving 
by John Haynes, 1751. 
An accurate survey 
of the Botanic 
Gardens at Chelsea 
with the elevation 
and ichnography 
of the green house 
and stoves and an 
explanation of the 
several parts of the 
garden shewing where 
the most conspicuous 
trees and plants are 
disposed.The whole 
carefully survey'd 
and delineated by 
John Haynes. 

Wellcome Collection 

Left: Small potted 
plants of wormwood, 
Artemesia annua, 
at Chelsea Physic 
G ar d e n. Wo r m wo o d 
is a source of 
artemisinin which 
may be used to treat 
chloroquine resistant 
cerebral malaria. 

photo Sue Snell, Wellcome 
Collection 


My time as a volunteer at the Chelsea Physic 
Garden exposed me not only to a secret garden 
but to the subtleties of a world on which we all 
rely heavily, that of plants for medicine, food, air 
purification, building materials, clothing fabrics 
and pure pleasure. 


When Anne Krelle’s husband was transferred to 
London in 1992 she took the opportunity to become 
involved with public gardens. Her voluntary work at the 
Physic Garden included recording the stocktake, assisting 
the Curator, the taxonomist and the administrator, and 
managing the shop. She has also been a volunteer at 
Mt Stewart in Northern Ireland and the Sydney Botanic 
Garden, and a committee member of Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme, and is now a volunteer with the Royal 
Botanic Garden Victoria. 
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AGHS annual conference report 



Stuart Read and Jessica Hood 


Pre-conference tour to 
western Victoria 

A coach-full of lucky souls had a ball on the 
pre-conference tour led ably by Pamela Jellie, 
Colac-gal and Western District aficionado, 
tracing the footsteps of Scottish-born Niel 
Black, his once huge Glenormiston sheep run, 
its various subdivisions, neighbours and district 
around the towns of Camperdown and Noorat. 
Grand Barwon Park mansion kicked us off, we 
roamed the treats of Colac and Camperdown 
Botanic Gardens. Both of these gardens are 
enjoying renewed plantings and features, both 
have spectacular volcanic crater-lake-side views. 
Sometimes it was like walking into paintings 
by Eugene von Guerard, well-known chronicler 
of this district and its notable estates, volcanic 
cones and ‘stony rises’. 

There were so many highlights for me — 
including second visits to two thriving, restored 
William Guilfoyle gardens — Turkeith near 
Birregurra and Dalvui, between Camperdown 
and Terang — and viewing his plan for 
Camperdown Botanic Gardens up close in the 
museum. A languid set of drinks and strolling 
around Lakeside homestead, near Camperdown, 
A spectacular afternoon tea with the charming 
Noorat Church Guild ladies (sigh), a peep 
inside Glenormiston homestead’s amazing 
carved timber interior, and a climb up the hill 
(volcano) behind Meningoort homestead (‘into’ 
a von Guerard scene), to say nothing of Wendy 
Ward’s charming garden (more drinks, and 
music) and slap-up dinner in St Paul’s Sunday 
School Hall, downtown Campo’. Bravo Pamela 
and AGHS: inspirational fare! 


Stuart Read is a landscape architect, horticulturist and 
garden historian with an abiding love of plants; he is a 
member of AGHS’s national management committee. 


Top: The crater of Mt Noorat in western Victoria, photo Angela Munro 


Bottom: View from Camperdown Botanic Gardens, showing some recent 
underplantings.The gardens command views over the volcanic lakes of 
Bullen Meri and Gnotuk. photo Stuart Read 
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We were warmly welcomed to the conference 
on Friday 27 October 2017 by AGHS’s patron, 

Sue Ebury, Countess of Wilton, before Graeme 
Davison’s fabulous talk about ‘Marvellous 
Melbourne’. He brought our attention to its 
incredible population growth in the 1850s and 
1860s — we are still working through this great 
population growth today — and spoke of the 
legacies of politicians, including Rupert Hamer’s 
‘Garden State’. 

This led into Malcolm Paul’s presentation on the 
Melbourne Metropolitan Board of Works plans. 
What better way of thinking through gardens 
than through sewerage? The gardens he spoke 
of often do not have heritage protection and are 
regularly lost. We need to remind researchers and 
the general public that the wealth of knowledge 
in these plans is available to help reinstate 
gardens. And can we still think of reproductions 
of gardens as ‘heritage gardens’ despite the fact 
they are completely reinstated with no original 
plantings or fabric? 

Ian Shears of the City of Melbourne considered 
the legacies and infrastructure of Melbourne. 

I love that word ‘green infrastructure’ in that 
‘green’ should be thought of in relationship to the 
built infrastructure that surrounds it. I enjoyed 
thinking about some of the complexities of the 
landscape that exists underneath Melbourne's 


built form, particularly along Elizabeth Street 
where part of the Yarra once flowed. If we can 
acknowledge that those landscape features are 
there under the city we could better manage 
the challenges those features present to the city. 

I think we should have more ‘roads on a diet’ 
as Shears referred to, particularly local roads 
that might give up parking spaces for garden 
spaces. Gardens, landscapes and trees are often 
undervalued in major road projects too. Ian 
highlighted the flexibility and adaptability of 
heritage gardens. 

Andrew Saniga raised the impossibility of 
separating built and garden space in the urban 
landscape of the University of Melbourne 
grounds. For me his talk again raised questions 
about the protection of heritage gardens and how 
they are often missed in heritage assessments that 
focus on built form. Andrew also highlighted the 
need for greater research and acknowledgement 
of our mid-century garden history, particularly in 
the Ellis Stones garden that has recently had some 
conservation work undertaken. Perhaps some time 
soon AGHS could have an entire conference on 
mid-century and Modern gardens ? 

Mary Chapman talked to us about the Royal 
Exhibition Gardens in Carlton which we visited 
during the weekend tours. She spoke about the 
master plan process — in practice these can be quite 


A view of Marvellous 
Melbourne from 
the Exhibition 
Gardens during the 
conference's garden 
visits. 

photo Jess Hood 
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Above: In the grounds 
of Gardens House, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne. 

Lower: One of the 
gardens visited was 
Bokhara, a lovely spot 
in Alphington near 
theYarra River In 
contrast to the more 
manicured gardens 
open for conference 
visits, Bokhara featured 
a lovely mix of flowers 
and foliage that was 
more experimental in 
style, and a billabong. 

photos Jess Hood 



subjective — and about the failure of some planting 
choices in gardens. I enjoyed thinking through the 
use of archival photographs in the recreation of 
these gardens. Chapman raised interesting points 
about the suitability of certain plants, particularly 
during times of drought, and about the role of 
biodiversity where a more suitable plant may take 
the place of heritage plantings. 

We were thrilled to hear Dr Peter Sergei’s outline 
of the development of the Hamilton Gardens 
in New Zealand from the late 1960s. His talk 
highlighted the importance of communities, and 


community engagement with garden-making 
processes. This was particularly important when 
thinking about advocacy for heritage gardens. 
Peter discussed the effects of the decrease in 
gardening clubs on the gardens. Who will the 
future community custodians of public heritage 
gardens be ? Hamilton Gardens enact in a real 
space a renewed interest in garden history, making 
that relevant to new generations. The garden has 
begun documenting recent garden trends, such 
as the ‘Conservation Garden’, ‘Roof Garden’ or 
‘New Ecology Garden’. 

John Rayner spoke about the green roof at 
the Burnley Campus which we visited during 
the weekend tours. We took a foray into sport, 
thinking about the MCG as actually being a type 
of roof garden. We again spoke about failure, 
and I loved Rayner’s idea of going on a failed 
landscape tour. Maybe we should include that 
in our AGHS tours — what not to do and how to 
learn from that! Rayner gave us some incredible 
resources such as the Growing Green Guide 
(www.growinggreenguide.org). 

The final session looked at two gardens in the 
Dandenong Ranges. Mike Hammer spoke about 
ephemeral gardens and biodiversity in his garden 
Hollingdale at Sassafras. He made us think 
about the large climatic differences between the 
Dandenong Ranges and geographically close 
urban Melbourne. Hammer spoke about the 
exotics against the background of mountain ash, 
which is such a visual feature of the region. We 
can only value what we can experience, said Mike, 
and therefore that the sooner we get children 
involved in these kinds of gardens and landscapes 
the better. 

To finish, Julie Dodds-Streeton spoke about her 
garden Longacres in Olinda, where the Victorian 
Branch holds regular working bees. Julie spoke 
about the complexities of being a custodian 
of heritage gardens, with Longacres being so 
densely planted. How do you maintain the intent 
of former owner Arthur Streeton over coming 
generations ? It was interesting to think through 
the inseparability of Streeton’s history and his 
presence in the Longacres garden 


See p 36 for John Maurer’s account of AGHS’s 
post-conference tour to the South Island of 
New Zealand. 


Jess Hood is an artist, writer and researcher based in 
Melbourne, and vice-chair of AGHS. 
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'He planted twenty gum trees 
when I was horn 


Jean Walker, interviewed in 2007 for AGHS's 
Sydney Branch Oral History Collection, 
was an early advocate of bush gardens. 

In the 1960s Jean and her sister, the 
noted botanical illustrator Betty Maloney, 
established a consultancy in Sydney 
designing and building (and publishing a 
number of books about) bush gardens. Her 
work has been recognised in academic 
publications and museum exhibitions. 

Jean grew up in Colae, Victoria. When asked 
during the interview whether she was aware of 
bush gardeners in her childhood, she replied, No we 
didn’t know there was such a thing as a bush 
garden. We just thought it was ... well my father 
had planted natives already and everybody in the 
whole town had said, ‘Silly old Selwyn - planting 
natives’, fancy planting gum trees! No it was my 
father who did that ...he planted twenty gum trees 
when I was born. 

Jean was only about 6 years old when she 
designed and built her first garden, based on 
observations of her father’s gardening structures 
and inspired by her grandmother’s ironing. When 


polio struck Colae she was housebound and not 
allowed to play with other children, so she decided 
to build a pond and fountain in the garden. 

I’d seen my father use cement and wire netting ... 
and build funny structures and fences and things 
and we dug a hole and we made a pool and we 
put wire netting in the bottom of it and threw 
cement ... The reason why I started doing this was 
because my grandmother was ironing the clothes 
and she had a little sprinkler on the top of her 
tomato sauce bottle ... to sprinkle the water on the 
clothes ... and I said to my grandmother, “Could 
1 have the little sprinkler - I want to make a 
fountain in the garden?” ...we made this beautiful 
little pool underneath the tree ... The plumber 
lived about four doors up and I ... asked him (to) 
arrange a pipe under the ground to come up (in 
the middle of the pool). 

A national collection 

2020 marks the 40th anniversary of the formation 
of the Society and there is already renewed 
interest in the Society’s history, and the AGHS 
Oral History Collection. 

When the 25th anniversary of its foundation (in 
2005) loomed the Society initiated a program of 


Jean Walker in her 
home, pictured with 
Stuart Read.The 
bookshelves are lined 
with the bark of 
paperbark trees! 

photo Roslyn Burge 
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Left: Betty Maloney and 
Jean Walker’s 1966 book, 
Designing Australian bush gardens. 

Right: Oral History booklet 
distributed at AGHS’s 2017 
annual national conference, 
Marvellous Melbourne 
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oral history interviews in 2002, initially 
with a number of individuals who were 
closely involved in its establishment. 
That brief subsequently broadened. 

The Society now has a remarkable oral 
history collection of interviews which 
captures a diverse range of material 
and memories about the Society’s 
development, as well as the influences 
which fostered interviewees’ interests 
in gardens. The collection provides an 
important adjunct to formal written 
records and is a rich primary resource for 
the future. 

This collection of interviews was lodged in 
the State Library of Victoria and the State 
Library of New South Wales. Whilst these 
interviews became known as the national 
collection, at the same time a growing 
number of interviews with a more local 
focus was conducted by Branches. Each 
state and the ACT is represented in the 
collection, and the most recent interviews 
were recorded in 2017 by the Northern 
NSW and Southern Highlands Branches. 
At the same time the Northern NSW 
Branch compiled an AGHS Oral History 
Manual as a guide to shaping interviews 
about gardens, which the Branch is happy 
to share with other state Branches. There 
are now 37 interviews (or 38 — one or two 
early interviews need to be collated) in 
the collection. 

The Society’s Oral History Collection 
is strengthened by becoming a single 
collection (rather than state-based and 
national). To facilitate management, 

AGHS resolved in October 2017 to 
consolidate all interviews conducted for 
the Society into one national collection. 
Indeed the Society is reviewing a renewed 
interviewing program; exploring how the 
collection can be more readily accessed 
by members, the public and researchers 
locally and internationally; and to that end 
particularly, how the collection (including 
audio extracts or the full interview, photos 
and transcripts) could be uploaded to the 
website; and with the 40th anniversary 
of the Society approaching, how these 
people’s stories can be harnessed to 
highlight that achievement. 

A small step in that direction was taken 
when everyone attending ‘Marvellous 
Melbourne’, the Victorian conference 




Oral History 
Collection 
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last October, was presented with a copy of a 
modest publication showcasing extracts from a 
selection of some of the interviews in the AGHS 
Oral History Collection. Future editions of this 
booklet will gradually include extracts from all the 
interviews. 

In giving so generously of their memories and 
stories for this collection, each interviewee 
has provided a record of a great deal more 
than the formation or purpose of the Society 
for them, or their attitudes to gardens. Every 
interview provides a window on different eras as 
interviewees reflect upon influences (often those 
of parents and grandparents, sometimes reaching 
back to the late 1800s) which fostered their own 
interest in gardens and plants; and highlights 
different approaches to philanthropy, shifting 
interpretations of history and gardens, heritage 
and advocacy. 


This article is based on an earlier version which 
appeared in issue 52 of Branch Cuttings, the 
newsletter of AGHS’s Sydney and Northern 
NSW Branch. 

Contact the Northern NSW sub-Branch to request a copy 
of the AGHS Oral History Manual. 

Some interviews in the AGHS Oral History Gollection are 
accessible at the State Library ofVictoria,the State Library 
of New South Wales, and all interviews (depending on 
each interviewee's consent conditions) are available from 
the AGHS head office; most of the interviews have been 
transcribed. 

References 

Kate Low (1991) Naturalness with order: the bush 
gardens of Betty Maloney and Jean Walker. Australian 
Garden History 2(6): 3-9. Jean Walker (nee Brown), 
interviewed in Sydney 19 August and 26 November 
2007 (by Roslyn Burge). 


Roslyn Burge is a professional historian working in 
the field of oral history. She recorded a number of 
the interviews and is a member of AGHS’s national 
management committee. 
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AGHS news 


New national executive officer 





AGHS is delighted to welcome Lisa Tuck (pictured) as our new national executive officer. Lisa 
has a background in horticulture and has been a member of AGHS since 2009. She is well 
known within the Victorian Branch for helping to organise the Ballarat Conference in 2012 
and serving on the Victorian Branch committee before becoming the Victorian chair for 
three years. 

As the convener of the recent Melbourne Conference, I thank members for providing their 
support to create a very successful conference. The Society's events are a wonderful way to 
meet other members with common interests. Vd like to encourage members to drop into the 
Melbourne office or email to say hello.’ 

Further information regarding becoming involved in your state branch is on our website. Please 
phone or email your Branch chair to find out when and where the monthly meetings are held. 



Memorial dedication for Lady Croft, 
December 201 7 

On Boxing Day 2017 a group of family and 
AGHS members gathered at Saumarez 
Homestead, Armidale NSW, to commemorate 
the life of Sally, Lady Croft, who died in 2015. 
Two weeping cherries had been planted in the 
garden and two plaques were unveiled, one 
from the Croft family and one from AGHS, 
acknowledging her very significant contribution 
to gardens and garden history throughout 
northern NSW. Sally’s husband Sir Owen 
Croft spoke of her love for and promotion of 
gardening, including her many years as Northern 
NSW chair of selectors for the Australian 
Open Garden Scheme. Bill Oates, chair of the 
Northern NSW sub-branch of AGHS, spoke 
about Sally’s history with the organisation — she 
and Owen were instrumental in establishing the 
local sub-branch. The results of Sally’s gentle 
influence on gardens and gardeners will long be 
felt throughout the region. 

Lynne Walker 



The large group attending the memorial ceremony for 
Sally, Lady Croft, photo Emily Brooke 


Significant garden history places 

AGHS’s Sydney and Northern NSW 
Branch has long been suggesting 
names, places and ideas to Woollahra 
Municipal Council for their ongoing 
heritage plaques scheme which 
marks historic gardens and parks and 
influential garden-makers. 

In late 2016 a plaque was unveiled outside the house once occupied 
by landscaper and horticulturist Michael Guilfoyle and his family. 
(Michael’s son William Guilfoyle went on to become an eminent 
director of Sydney’s Royal Botanic Gardens.) 

Stuart Read represented AGHS and spoke about Michael and 
Charlotte Guilfoyle at the plaque’s unveiling at the house on the 
corner of South (formerly Swamp) and Ocean Streets, Sydney, in the 
core of the former area of Guilfoyle’s ‘Exotic Nursery’. Many huge 
and interesting trees line both streets and nearby gardens, likely 
remnants of this renowned Sydney nursery’s rich stocks. 

Other recently installed commemorative plaques celebrating gardens 
and gardeners in this program include one at the experimental garden 
of NSW parliamentarian Sir John Hay at ‘Overthorpe’ in Edgecliff, 
and one at merchant and philanthropist Daniel Cooper’s Rose Bay 
Cottage (later Rose Bay Lodge). 

State branches of AGHS might consider suggesting a scheme of 
this sort to other local councils. Observant pedestrians can see 
these commemorations ‘in the flesh’, but the biographical notes are 
accessible online and are also an excellent resource. 

Stuart Read 

Farewell to the Diary dates page 

We are no longer including a Diary dates page in Australian Garden History. 
Difficulties in synchronising final event details with long production schedules 
led to the omission of a significant number of events. We also tried valiantly 
to include events which fell near the anticipated mailing date, but were 
sometimes stymied by unforeseen mailing delays, leading to understandable 
disappointment and frustration when an issue arrived after the date of listed 
events had passed. For national and local events please check the AGHS 
website and Branch newsletters. 
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For the bookshelf 


Charles Massy (2017) Call of the reed warbler: 
a new agriculture, a new earth 

University of Queensland Press, St Lucia, 569 pp, 
$39.95 

Charles Massy’s book holds immense gifts for our 
uncertain age. A grazier from the high Monaro in 
southern New South Wales, Massy deftly charts a 
hopeful way forward into a hotter, unstable world, 
where ecological farming systems draw 
carbon from the atmosphere and land 
regenerates into life and nourishing 
abundance. Massy visited many 
regenerative farmers across Australia, 
and ruminated on the wisdom of their 
ways. Common to all these innovative 
men and women, he realised, was 
a conscious abandonment of the 
‘mechanical mind’ of the industrial 
revolution and colonisation, the 
adoption of an ecological worldview 
that valued and nurtured connectivity, 
and a willingness to allow the self- 
organising capacities of the natural world to 
function and flow. Massy sorts and integrates the 
various approaches of regenerative farmers to 
identify five key ‘landscape functions’ that the 
emerging philosophy and practice of regenerative 
agriculture renew and revitalise: the solar energy 
function, the water cycle, the soil—mineral 
cycle, dynamic ecosystems, and the human- 
social dimension. He reveals a poignant personal 
journey, from his youth as a farmer guided only by 
mechanical thinking, towards his conversion into 
a champion for ecological methods of imagining 
and engaging with our nourishing terrains, for 
returning life and wellbeing to country wounded 
by colonisation, and for challenging and discarding 
the industrial worldview that continues to 
threaten our future. 

Dr George Main works as a curator and 
environmental historian at the National 
Museum of Australia. 

Timothy Beatley (2016) Handbook ofbiophilic 
city planning and design 

Island Press, Washington USA, 312 pp, paperback 
$54.99 

Do you ever, just slightly, feel a guilty pleasure 
or pain that wandering around looking at historic 
gardens might be a tad precious or even a teensy 
weensy bit effete ? 


If so this is the book for 
you. It is hard-nosed, like, 
say The Economist or BRW 
— about ‘real world’ things 
with practical outcomes 
that flow from gardens 
and trees, plants and 
waterways in cities. 

For those of us who 
had the pleasure of 
attending the Melbourne 
conference of the Society, 
the excellent papers by Ian Shears of Melbourne 
City Council and John Rayner of the University 
of Melbourne’s Burnley Campus reflected the 
arguments Timothy Beatley makes in this book. 

Beatley sets out the case for gardens and 
treescapes in cities, and their powerful benefits 
in health and economic outcomes. He uses case 
studies from cities as diverse as Singapore, Oslo, 
Milwaukee, Birmingham, Chengdu ... and 
Melbourne. 

The term ‘biophilic planning’ sounds a bit off, I 
know, but you get used to it. The most exciting 
example of it is Khoo Tek Puat Hospital in 
Singapore. Here all the rooms including those 
in intensive care face on to gardens, while a roof 
vegetable garden not only provides food for the 
kitchens but also activity and space for ambulant 
patients. The hospital’s director is quoted as 
saying the healing concept of the design is 
reflected by good results: ‘When you come in here 
your blood pressure and your heart rate go down, 
not up’. Students and members of the community 
come into the hospital to study and for sheer 
pleasure. 

Beatley gives many other and quite specific 
examples of the efficacy of greening and managing 
green spaces in cities, along with degraded 
waterways throughout the world. 

At a time when urban blocks are becoming smaller 
and building footprints are becoming larger, this 
book should be waved in front of every urban 
manager you come across, and especially every 
public and private property developer. It certainly 
gives you good arguments for preserving gardens 
and streetscapes. 

Max Bourke is a former deputy chair of AGHS with 
agricultural science training and a career in the arts 
and heritage. 
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Alistair Watt (2017) Robert Fortune - a plant 
hunter in the Orient 

Kew Publishing, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

410 pp, hardcover, ca $90 

Most would know of the UK’s Royal Horticultural 
Society which, in Fortune’s era (1840s—60s) was 
the Horticultural Society of London, They sent 
this young Scot to find novel plants from China 
to introduce into members’ (UK) gardens. We all 
have some of his introductions growing. 

Some would know, or grow, ‘Fortune’s Double 
Yellow’ rose, which caused quite a splash at a 
time roses were thought to be white, red or pink. 
To say nothing of contributions to the range of 
available camellias, rhododendrons, paeonies, 
chrysanthemums and much more! 


Peking as the north was opening, and his role in 
the tea industry. Book-ending chapters consider 
his early training and influences, retirement and 
considerable legacy. 

Watt’s vast plant knowledge, wisdom, observation 
and hard work are evident. He’s a plant hunter 
himself, better-known for Chile and New Caledonia, 
who has written about his plant collecting for this 
journal, Australian Garden History. 

Seven appendices to the book list Fortune’s many 
plant, insect and mollusc introductions into the 
UK, USA, Australia (at least one shipment) and 
India. Another has his herbarium collections, 
although these have been scattered and some are 
still not identified or named. I have plenty of new 
plant names to investigate. Highly recommended. 


This is a visual (lavishly illustrated with sparkling 
botanical prints of his time and current photos 
following his travels) and literary feast for 
lovers of ripping yarns of great plant hunters, 
gardens, history and Sinophiles (once you find 
how many great plants we owe to this country, 
you’ll convert)! A weighty tome reflects years of 
fastidious toil, travels and sifting of diverse, varied 
archives. 

Watt quashes several myths on Fortune: that he 
was a spy, that he stole tea plants from under 
Chinese noses to introduce to India. Tosh! He 
could be credited with starting America’s tea 
industry had civil war not interrupted, although 
his role in India’s industry was minor, and late — 
and concentrated on selecting the best green and 
black tea varieties. He proved these came from 
the same plant (species), relying just on different 
processing for colour and qualities. Fortune 
exported thousands of seedlings, germinating in 
Wardian cases on boats, plus skilled tea growers, 
processers and packers, to up-skill the East India 
Company’s hill plantations. 

Twelve chapters chart 
Fortune’s five expeditions 
to China, slowly 
penetrating further into 
its interior, at first in local 
disguise. There were 
Opium War disruptions, 
lingering resentment 
towards English, travel 
restrictions to ports. 

The book covers trips 
to Japan, and later to 



Stuart Read is a landscape architect, horticulturist 
and garden historian with an abiding love of plants. 

Michael Bates (2017) The new Australian garden: 
landcapes for living 

Murdoch Books, hardcover, 296 pp, $59.99 

Let me start by admitting that as a Melbourne- 
based reviewer, I didn't know 
who Michael Bates was when 
I was sent this book — now 
that I’ve read it, I reckon I’m 
close to full bottle. Michael 
has worked as a Sydney-based 
landscaper for 30 years, 20 of 
them as the principal in his own 
landscape construction business. 

He’s been an integral part of the 
design and construction of very 
high-end gardens and several 
much larger scale landscapes in 
Sydney and New South Wales, in collaboration 
with some of Australia’s most renowned architects 
and landscape architects. The book’s title The 
new Australian garden is catchy, but I think 
it lacks accuracy, with all 18 projects based in 
one state, and 13 of them located in Sydney’s 
suburbs, mostly with glorious harbourside 
views. Spectacular? For sure. Representative of 
Australia? Maybe not so much. 

The introductory chapters didn’t really help me 
get a handle on Michael’s role in the landscapes 
featured in the book. He talked about his 
influences but without illustrations this is of 
limited value, unless the reader is already 

familiar with these designers and gardens. continued page 34 
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Design with Nature: Reconnecting People and Place, Melbourne 


March 2018 


Prominent Australian and international landscape and 
garden designers will speak at the 2018 Australian 
Landscape Conference in Melbourne in March. The 
conference is occurring in collaboration with the Melbourne 
International Flower and Garden Show. Participants can see 
this show at their leisure, or join a Show Gardens tour led 
by conference sponsors ^^hrners Nurseries. The conference 
begins with a gardens tour on Friday 23 March 2018. 

The speakers’ dinner will be in the Great Hall of the Wirld 
Heritage-listed Royal Exhibition Building. 


Where and when 


Garden tour Friday 23 March 
(booked out at time of publication), conference talks 
Saturday 24 and Sunday 25 March, workshops Monday 
26 and Tuesday 27 March 2018. Melbourne Convention 
Centre, i Convention Centre Place, South Wharf, Victoria 
www.landscapeconference.com/. 



continued from page 33 


The real strength of the book comes with 
Michael’s description of each project (beautifully 
photographed by Jason Busch), with commentary 
from the collaborating architects and landscape 
architects. This triangulation of sources gives you 
a sense of the complexity and high level resourcing 
required for these projects — which you can also tell 
from the photos of gardens such as Red Garden or 
Cliff Garden. 

What’s missing is a sense of how old these 
landscapes are — when were they designed and 
constructed ? You can dig this information out for 
a couple of these gardens from Anne Latreille’s 
excellent 2013 book Garden voices: Australian 
designers — but you shouldn’t have to, when the 
author was an integral member of the design and 
construction team. 

As a horticulturalist, I found the plant lists and plan 
views of each site very useful, and in some cases I 
could work out from the photos where specimen 
trees must be. They demonstrate that Michael 
has a strong palette of plants that work well in the 
gardens he designs and constructs. Many of these 
will grow perfectly well in other parts of the country 
so it’s by no means a Sydney-centric palette. 

If any of these gardens are open to the public, this 
book would be excellent background reading to help 
you get the most out of a visit. 

Dr Sue Murphy is a lecturer in horticulture at the 
University of Melbourne’s Burnley Campus. 


Watercolour of the Royal Exhibition Building, Carlton, Melbourne, 
CO 1890. State Library of Victoria 



May 2018 


Sharing Local Knowledge 
for a Global Future, Sydney 

A one-day Landscape Australia conference will present 
design practices from New Zealand, India, South 
Korea, Thailand, Singapore and China. 

Speakers with backgrounds in landscape architecture, 
horticulture, garden design, architecture and urbanism 
will explore the opportunities and pitfalls of practising 
internationally, what Australian and Asian practitioners 
can learn from regional counterparts facing similar 
challenges, and the importance of understanding 
cultural differences. 

Saturday 5 May 2018, 

Dr Chau Chak Wing Building, University of 
Technology Sydney, adjoining the Goods Line, an 
award-winning linear urban walkway park, the venue 
for morning tea and lunch breaks. 


The Chau Chak Wing Building, University of Technology Sydney, 
named for Australian-Chinese businessman and philanthropist 
Chau Chak Wing, and designed by Canadian American architect 
Frank Gehry. photo Andrew Worssam, UTS 
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AGHS New Zealand tour 2017 



After the 2017 annual conference in Melbourne in 
October 2017, 19 members of AGHS (including me) 
joined Lynne Walker and her husband Richard Bird for 
two weeks of gardens in New Zealand’s South Island. We 
travelled through the Canterbury and Otago regions from 
Christchurch to Akaroa on the Banks Peninsula, then 
inland to some high-country gardens around Methven 
in the foothills of snow-topped Mt Hutt. We then 
went south via Ashburton to Dunedin, inland to Lake 
Wanaka and finally to Queenstown on the shores of Lake 
Wakatipu in NZ’s Southern Alps. 

Because of the size of New Zealand we could visit gardens of 
significant contrast, seeing spectacular scenery changes. One 
such day took in a small coastal village, an internationally 
recognised garden in a secluded harbour, a motorised tour 
of a 150-year-old botanic garden, and a historic garden 
sheltering in the shadow of the Southern Alps and featuring 
well established trees, both exotic and native. 

Apart from Christchurch and Dunedin Botanic Gardens, 
the gardens visited were privately owned and maintained, 
with high levels of presentation and owners who could 
share their knowledge. What we visited varied from 
small domestic gardens to expansive rural property 
gardens of several hectares where boundary fences had 
‘simply expanded’ over time. Several gardens were of 
considerable historical interest, and we saw gardens which 
were great examples of succession planning, with several 
generations involved. 

The Canterbury and Otago area we saw is generally 
43—45° south, east of the Southern Alps, and has 
moderate rainfall (600—700 mm), being effectively in 
rain-shadow from the prevailing westerly winds and 
sometimes fierce northwesterlies. Extensive windbreaks 
are planted to moderate these fierce winds. We saw 
aquilegia growing some 80 cm tall and primula almost as 
high without needing support from stakes, so effective 
was the microclimate created by trees and hedges. The 
Canterbury Plains contrast with the gardens of Central 
Otago where arid and often freezing conditions prevail, 
and it was fascinating to see how the garden owners 


coped with these conditions, creating lush oases in 
difficult conditions. 

There were some stunning examples of the shade¬ 
dwelling Himalayan lily (Cardiocrinum giganteum), grows 
naturally on coastal cliffs and rocky outcrops and beaches 
of the Chatham Islands 800 km east of Christchurch, 
but has adapted readily to cool and shaded New Zealand 
gardens. It is a glossy-leaved ‘megaherb’ with leaves 
not dissimilar to Bergenia cordifolia, unlike the annual 
or perennial forget-me-nots (Myosotis sylvatica and 
M. scorpioides). It is available in Australia, but likely to 
thrive only in limited and special habitats. And having 
tried without success myself to grow the Tibetan blue 
poppy (Meconopsis grandis) at 3000 ft in northern NSW, 
it was wonderful to see this gorgeous plant flowering 
happily in several NZ gardens. 

In addition to garden visits, the tour enjoyed historic 
house tours, harbour cruises in Akaroa and Dunedin 
to observe dolphins, albatrosses and superb geological 
formations, and tours of the only two castles in New 
Zealand, one of which has never opened for public visits 
before. Each day brought new surprises. As a member 
of the group remarked, ‘I think NZ has much to teach 
Australia — the lack of litter, groomed hedge-lined 
roadsides, clear running streams, and savvy farming. 

They “do” tourism very well’. 

(Left to right) The rare blue poppy A/leconops/s grandis-, 

AGHS post-conference tour group at Lake Wanaka, New Zealand; 
Chatham Island forget-me-not Myosotidium hortensia. 
photos John Maurer 

Footnote This tour will be offered as the post-conference 
tour after the 2018 AGHS annual conference in Bowral 
and the 2019 AGHS annual conference in New Zealand. 
Possible dates of approx 1-14 November 2018 will be 
confirmed in the April 2018 issue of Australian Carden 
History. Numbers will be strictly limited to 25. 

John Maurer is co-chair of the AGHS Heritage Rose Garden 
at Saumarez Homestead in northern NSW, and is AGHS’s 
public officer on the national management committee. 
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